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MEMOIR OF COL. WILLIAM G. COOP. 


‘ . BY A. R. FULTON. 
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WHERE are still living in Iowa many persons to whom 
~ the name of the subject of this sketch will appear 
familiar, and especially among those who were iden- é 
-° ¢ tified with the politics of the Territory, 4nd of the > ox 
2 State in its infancy. It is the name of one who was, 
by nature and training, adapted to take a leading part 
in laying the foundations of a young State, before the e 
4} era of railroads and telegraphs. Nearly all his life had | “a 
been passed upon the border up to the time when, at the 
age of thirty-three years, we find him honored by a pioneer 
__ constituency with official trust in the Territory, and represent- 
- ~ ing that portion of it then upon the extreme border. He was 
one of those, who, while contending with the difficulties and 
privations of pioneer life, rendered important service in plant- 
ing the foundations of a grand and noble State. A brief ’ 
sketch of such an actor_in early Iowa is eminently deserving 
of a few pages in the record of her pioncer legislators. 
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Col. William G. Coop was born in Greene county, Vir- 
‘ginia, February 26th, 1805. While yet a child, he removed.. . 


ry 


Avie 2) ey n 

i <Peansylvaaie, ha they resided about two years, when they _ 
ie removed to Wabash county, Indiana. In 1830 the fe family ~ 
again joined the tide of emigration flowing westward, and e 
_ this time settled in ee said Illinois. Reins a ee 


- duties and contending with the Maen of a life on the fron- e 
~ tier. Very soon after settling in Illinois, he contracted ‘to z 
deliver a lot of cattle to the military, at that time stationed at a 
Green Bay. Having performed his contract to the satisfaction ! 
of the Government, he returned home, and for several terms | 
filled the office of Sheriff of his county. Inthe meantime, the 
. - Black Hawk war came on, and the young Sheriff of Macoupin 
; ahs county was among the first to respond to the call of Governor 
Reynolds for yatndees to meet the hostile savages. He was 
/  eleeted Captain of a company, and soon after cen from 24 
: -Governor Reynolds a commission as Colonel of a regiment of 
Illinois volunteers. Having served the country and his State 
with credit through that decisive campaign of 1832, which, 
resulted in restoring peace with the Indians, he ronan home, 
: where he continued to discharge the duties of Sheriff of his 
ai) county almost to the time of his removal to Iowa. 


’ In the meantime, Col. Coop had married Miss Nancy Har- 
ris, a native of Lexington county, Kentucky, a lady in every 
way fitted to bear with him the burdens or share the duties 
and responsibilities incident to pioneer life. The Black. 
Hawk war had resulted in opening a new territory for 
the pioneer, west of the Mississippi, and in 1833 settlements 
began in what was designated as the ‘‘ Black Hawk Purchase.” 
These infant settlements were at first confined to two or three 
points bordering upon the Mississippi, but gradually extended 
toward the western limits of the ‘‘ Purchase.” These newly- 
acquired possessions of the Government, it may be stated, 

~ were then included within the Territorial jurisdiction of Wis-. 
consin. Up to the spring of 1836, the country embraced 
within the limits of Jefferson county was without white settlers, 
uthough the greater portion of it was included in the first, or 

‘* Black Hawk Purchase.” 


On the 6th day of Ju », 1836, Col Goab and aihly 
ii good aa chattels, arrived ata point about seven. tee 


other ‘families, also from Illinois, but most of them originally 
_ from Southern States, located in the same vicinity, forming 


A 


__ frontier community. Col. Coop and wife were the 
parents of the first white child born in the territory now 


i. _ the proprietor of the first town laid out in the county, which 
was located some seven miles east of where Fairfield now 
stands. He named it Lockridge, which name still survives in 


of Lockridge, however, passed away, when the county seat 
was located at Fairfield, in 1839. As early as 1836 a small 
store was established at Lockridge, where salt was sold at $7 
per bushel, and corn-meal, hauled by ox teams from Illinois, 
at $1.25 per bushel. As illustrating the inconvenience of 
procuring supplies in those days, Joseph M. Parker, one of 
the pioneers of Col. Coop’s settlement, once stated to the 
writer, that, in 1837, he made a trip to Rawl’s Mill, on 
_. Crooked Creek, Schuyler county, Illinois, with an ox team, 
and was gone twenty-seven days, the distance being about one 
: hundred miles. 
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Previous to July, 1836, the vast extent of country, now 
embraced in Wisconsin and Iowa, was under the jurisdiction 
of the then existing Territory of Michigan. At that date an 
act of Congress took effect creating the new Territory of Wis- 
consin, and this embraced Iowa, then sometimes called West- 
ern Wistonsin. On the 6th of November, 1837, 2 convention 
of delegates from Western Wisconsin met at Burlington for 
the purpose, among other things, of memorializing Congress 
for a separate Territorial organization. A memorial to this 


of: the site of the present city of Fairfield, where they 
lected a location. During the same year some ten or twelve is hi 


the advance guard of what was soon to become a thriving 


_ within the limits of Jefferson county. This event took place | 

_ July 18th, 1836, and the son, William Henry Coop, enjoys 

the Batiction ee being the oldest native citizen of the county. . 
During the first year of his settlement, Col. Coop became 


that of a prosperous station on the Chicago, Burlington & | 
‘Quincy Railroad, a few miles further east. Col. Coop’s town — 
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ere was: SP yaped aha Chutes complied by the x 
~ an act creating the Territory of Iowa, which act took effe 
east, July 3d, 1838. The usual Territorial officers were. appoint | 
pie se i lay SRE President, and confirmed by the Senate. The same act — 
provided for the election by the people of a Territorial Legis- 
lative Assembly —a House of Representatives, consisting of 
twenty-six members, and a Council, of thirteen members. | 
The organized counties at that time were Lee, Des Moines, 
Muscatine, Scott, Dubuque, Cedar, Louisa, Henry, and Van | 
Buren. On the 10th of September, in accordance with a proc 
| lamation of Governor Lucas, an election was held for mem- 
bers of the first Territorial Legislative Assembly, which was 
to convene at Burlington, November 12th, 1838. At that 
time Henry county included the territory west to the 
boundary line of the ‘‘ first purchase,” embracing the greater 
portion of what is now Jefferson county. Col. Coop was one 
_ of the three members of the House elected from the county, . 
or district, of Henry, his colleagues being William H. Wallace 
and Asbury B. Porter. 


' Here some facts relative to the personnel of this first: lowa 
legislative body may be of interest. Of the thirty-nine mem- 
3 bers, twenty-four were farmers, four lawyers, four merchants, 
ane two physicians, two surveyors, one gunsmith, one miner, and 
hed one a retired officer of the United States Army. This last 
DR: was General Jesse B. Browne, the President of the Council. 
eR Twenty-one were natives of Southern States, and eighteen of 
1 . Northern States. Two members subsequently became Gov- 
eg ernors of lowa — Stephen Hempstead a member of the Coun- 
ey cil, and James W. Grimes a member of the House, then but 
ee twenty-two years of age. Others of these early Iowa legisla- 
< tors attained more or less distinction in the subsequent history | 
‘ of the Territory and State: but no other was called to serve so | 
frequently and continuously in a legislative capacity as the 
subject of this sketch. 


reroll 


Among the acts passed by the first Legislative Assembly 
was one providing for the organization of Jefferson county 
and the location of its county seat. The new county, however, 
continued for another year attached to Henry in the formation — 
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it 2 e Second | Assembly, his colleagues beltig oe 
rye and John B. Lash. This: body convened at 
ul ton, November 4th, 1839, and a special session was SE 
aly J uly, 1840, for the purpose of making a newsappor- 
ionment, the census of the Territory then shavine its popula. 
i n to be 43,114. Before the election of members of the | 
i bird AaerAbly, the new county of Jefferson had been organ: — ae i 
ed, and Col. Coop was elected from that county, but > iia 
this time as a member of the Council. He was also ae. 
elected to the Council of the Fourth Assembly, this being the ~ Bae: 
first to convene at Iowa City. It met December 6th, 18414. 9. > 
After: a brief retirement for two sessions, we find himreturned 
a to the Council of the Seventh Assembly, in 1845, from a 
_ district composed of the counties of Jefferson, Wapello, and 
~ Monroe, and again to the Council of the Highth Assembly 
- from the same district, this being the last session under ihe 
Territorial organization. 


¢ It will thus be seen that Col. Geap had the honor of sitting 
- asa member in one or the other branch of the Territarial ick 
— islature at six of the eight regular sessions, and me eee 
session. During these years of Iowa’s Territorial infancy 
were laid the foundations upon which the grand edifice of a 
noble State was to be erected. It was no trivial distinction 
conferred upon Col. Coop to be repeatedly called by the suf- 
frages of his fellow pioncers to assist in this work, and clearly Se 
proves that he commanded the confidence of his fellow citi- 
zens. But his legislative services were not yet to be dis- 
~ pensed with. . Ns 
In 1844 the Territory had attained a population of 75,152, 
and there was a desire to don the habiliments of a sovereign 
State. In October of this year, a convention held at Iowa 
City framed a constitution, which was submitted to Congress. 
_ This body passed an act in March, 1845, for the admission of 
Towa as a State, but with boundaries quite different from those 
‘defined in the constitution which had been framed and pro- 
posed. Asa result, this first work of a constitutional con- 
vention, with the change made by Congress, was rejected by 


“the people of t he Territory Srioaise fiaie 
—- 1845. Sigg aie Sig oa Sen 
~ A second constitutional etait ion was eaten and of 
neni Col. \Coop was elected a 1 member. It convened at Iowa 
>. May 4th, 1846, continued in session fifteen days, and framed 
the document which was the fundamental law of the State up 
to September 3d, 1857, when the present constitution wen 
+. into effect. The people having ratified the constitution of 
_--- 4846, under its provisions Iowa was admitted as a State, 
Rs Peciaher 28th, of the same year. For a short time the | 
subject of this sketch again retired to private life, but inJ uly, a 
1852, he was again nominated by his party for a seat in the 4 
State Senate. Jefferson county at that time being entitled to 
two Senators, his associate on the Democratic ticket was Dr. 
S. L. Ramage, of Fairfield. Their competitors on the Whig — 
ticket were Col. John Park and Thos.O. Wamsley, both farmers. 
The result was the election of Col. Coop and Col. Park—a ~ 
Democrat anda Whig. The two political parties in Jefferson __ 
county at that time seem to have been very nearly equally 
divided. Both of the successful candidates received the same 
aggregate vote— 761. Col. Coop had only five votes more 
than his defeated Democratic associate, Ramage, and seven 
more than the defeated Whig candidate, Wamsley. 


In the Senate ofthe Fourth General Assembly, Col. Coop 
was assigned the chairmanship of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, and was also a member of two other standing com- 
mittees— Military Affairs, and County Boundaries. He was 
also appointed chairman of a special committee on University 
Lands. One of his first acts at this session was to introduce 
. a resolution, which was adopted, instructing the Committee 
on Roads to inquire into the expediency of repealing that part 
of the Code relating to labor on roads, and establishing in 
lieu thereof the old ‘district system.” He introduced a 
number of important bills during the session, some of which ° 
became laws. At the next session, which convened at Iowa 
City, December 4th, 1854, he was again made chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, and assigned a membership 
in the committees on Federal Relations and Public Lands — 
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y a special committee to editor the question of oe ; 
ting the county seat of Keokuk county. At this session — 
he question of prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intox: 
"eating liquors was a prominent and exciting subject of legis- 
lation. The bill finally passed the Senate by the very decisive. 
vote of twenty-three yeas to eight nays. Col. Coop’s name is 
recorded among the negatives on this question. During this 
session, on his motion, the.bill for the appointment of a 
Supreme Court Reporter was indefinitely postponed. He 
also opposed the bill for a State geological survey, which, 
however, was passed at that session. He introduced a joint 
resolution instructing Senators, and requesting Represent- 
_atives in Congress from Iowa, to use their influence against: 
the renewal of expired patents on reaping and mowing 
_ machines. Among the bills he introduced were the following: 
5: Defining a ace weight for a bushel of coal; to amend the | 
x Code in relation to roads, and a bill to establish an agri- 
be cultural bureau at the capital of the State, and defining the 
_ powers and duties of its officers. This bill passed the Senate. 
_ During the special session of this General Assembly, in July, 
1856, he retained his position on the committees, as at the 
regular session. arly in the special session he introduced a 
concurrent resolution for a special committee of three to act 
in conjunction with a like committee of the House upon so 
much of the Governor’s message as related to the Des Moines 
River Improvement, and that such joint committee have 
power of investigation and conference with the officers of the 
~ Des Moines Navigation and Railroad Company, and report 
whut legislation might be necessary for the interests of the 
State. This resolution was adopted, and the mover was made 
one of the members of the committee. It led to a pretty — 
thorough investigation of the management of that early Iowa 
enterprise — the Des Moines River Improvement. 


i 


Owing to the revolution in political parties, which took 
place in Iowa about this time, Col. Coop’s service in the 
special session of 1856 terminated his legislative and official 


i ine suis rR was “again caer Herword, ope “the Demo- 
-erats for a seat in the convention which framed the bre) 


a 


had, in “the meantime, pace organized, hada rising young poli- 


tician, and future statesman, in the person of James F.— 


Wilson, who was brought forward against the Democratic 


ae who up to that time, had never experienced defeat. 


r. Wilson was elected by a decisive majority, but no other 
ee opponent, at that time, could have received a_ 


stronger vote than Col. Coop received. After this contest he 
retired from the field of active party politics, to find greater 
profit, if not more genuine pleasure, in the quiet colveane 
of his splendid ee a few miles north of Fairfield. 


Col. Coop was not a fluent and ready debater, but could 
express his ideas in a practical and common-sense way. As 
a legislator, he was always present in his seat, and ready to 
vote on all questions, no doubt as his conscience dictated to be 
right. His party fealty was strong, being a Democrat in the 
strictest sense, but he was always faithful to his constituency, 
and honest in the discharge of his public and official duties. 
In social life he was highly esteemed by all who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. He was a plain, unassuming 
farmer at home, but commanded the respect of all, as a man 
of practical good sense and agreeable bearing in his inter- 
course with his fellowmen— political opponents, as well as 
friends. In person he was tall, of dark complexion, com- 

manding presence, and easy manners. 


Col. William G. Coop died at his home, in Tofferaes 
county, lamented by all, June 4th, 1874, at the age of sixty- 
‘nine years, having passed thirty-eight of them in Iowa. His 
wife survived him but a short time. They were the parents 


of a family of fourteen children—six sons and eight. 


daughters —- most of whom are still living. 


Tue great Junius said he never knew a rogue who was 


not unhappy. Of course not. It is the rogues who are not 
known who are the happy ones. 
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crIoNs” OF JOHNSON county. 
_ BENCH AND BAR. . 


_BY THE EDITOR. 


UDGE CARLTON was on the Bench at Iowa City 
in 1849, when the editor of this magazine first came 
2, there to reside. His introduction to the Judge, in 
‘the spring of 1851, was in this wise: Mr. George a 
"Andrews loaned a mischievous mule for the writer to = 
ride, as out-of health; for riding is the way to regain | tia 
-§ health, and walking to retain it. The mule saw a stud 
7 of colts running ‘hroushi the alley back of the house of = 
3 Colonel ‘Trowbridge, now acting Librarian or Custodian of a 
a the State Historical Society. The mule stopped instantly, : 
and his rider went on to the ground. Judge Carlton, on his 
way home toa late dinner, as was his wont, ran up and 
inquired: ‘‘Are you hurt?” ‘+ Not much, as I had not far to 

fall—a short horse is soon curried.” Thus, then and there, 

on Iowa avenue, began our acquaintance, which continued © 
until he died —too early died. 

Judge Smith, of Marion, followed him on the Bench. 

He was a very pleasant and prompt presiding officer, and 
- was a law pupil of Judge Carlton. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF GILMAN FOLSOM. 


He was at the head of the Bar, in 1849. He was a very 
remarkable genius. Before he was nine years old he had 
read Rollin’s Ancient History and other books beyond his 
age. He received his chief academic education at Captain 
Partridge’s Military School in Vermont. He read Latin, 
French, and studied mathematics there, and became a very 
good belles-lettres scholar. The influence of Captain Par- ae 
-_tridge over young Folsom was good. . The Captain had been a i a 
Professor at West Point Military Academy, under the United 
State Government, and being in some way disaffected, he 
left, and founded the Vermont institution, now known as 
Norwich University, on the Connecticut River. He was 
wont to teach his pupils that ‘‘Moses was THE GREATEST - 

GENERAL OF ANTIQUITY.” 
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* ana devon to his proftsion,b za might have been most 
nent in the law. : ; My. 


ei Once, before J udge Love, he> called attention, in a patent — 
right case, to the fact that the parties suing his client had : 
_ shown no title to the patent. Quoting Scripture, he said: 
“Tet him that is without fault, throw the first stone.” 
And there the suit fell and ended. In criminal cases, he was — 
_» very expert. Hehad the best memory of any man at the Bar. oh 
_ He never used paper or pencil, but trusted his memory only. 
In examining a witness, he would go right to the case in 
. hand, and never attempt to puzzle or minal a witness; and ‘i 
ae would get all he wanted from a witness in a very short time, i 
and with very few words. 


4 x 


He was very shrewd and quick at repartee in court. On 
one occasion, W. P. C. was opposed to him in a probate suit. 
i Folsom presented a bundle of receipts, and said the money 
Berens ‘doubtless had been paid by the administrator, his client. — 
He handed them to W. P. C., who replied that they were — 
ae good for nothing, as evidence, without affidavits attached, 
Se and added that the attorney could not be very well posted 
Game in the law of the case. Mr. Folsom replied: ‘‘I confess, 
your Honor, that I am not very well posted in the 
law of the case. I have been building a house— earry- 
ing the hod. | And I submit to your Honor that I am better 
‘fitted to-day to carry the hod than to plead this case. But 
pray, your Honor, what has my learned friend been doing— 
carving geese at the Crummy House. And 1 submit to your 
Honor, whether he is not better fitted to carve a goose now : 
; 


than to plead this case. A universal burst of laughter from 
Judge Lee, the lawyers, and all parties present, suspended 
proceedings some minutes. 


On another occasion, the same attorney said to Judge 
Smith: ‘*I do not wish to be interrupted, nor to get into a gen- 
eral dog tight.” To whom Mr. Folsom retorted: ‘“‘I submit _ 


- 
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m is tee remarkable plea was ina Soe case, where the’ ; 
brought i in his client as guilty, but recommended him Fee 
» the mercy of the court. « Guilty, but recommend to- 
Aas he said, with sarcastic tones. Out of court he called | 
Re t red at the Bar supper, when called 


- tain . i 
Whether pare asses from Abyssinia can bray Th 7 at Re 
_ As loud:as one war-horse from the desert can bray. LT plea ene 


~ Those present needed no interpreter to understand, . that ; 
_ Judge Conklin was the war-horse and the twelve jurymen ee 
_ the asses. peepee 


'. A day or two after, he met one of the jurymen, who asked ! 
: him, ‘‘Mr. Folsom, are you a horse-doctor?” Not thinking 
E - of his design, he replied to him, ‘‘ No! I guess you have mis- 
taken me for a horse-doctor, Mr. Agnew, at Rider’s stable.” 
: Soon after, he met another of the jurymen, who asked, ‘‘ Mr. 
_ Folsom, are youa horse-doctor?” ‘*Oh yes!” he replied, ‘‘ but 
a better doctor of asses than of horses. I cured a dozen the 
other day at one dose.” This was after he made his famous 
plea for a new trial, and won it. In this plea he transcended 
himself. He gave the evidence, and showed its insufficiency 
to convict his client, in common style of address at the Bar. gl tae 
- He then went into the medical jurisprudence of the case, and ny 
finally introduced the literature of the case, quoting Shakes- hei 
_ peare,— where, in their eagerness to kill some one, they aie 
hung the wrong man. ‘‘‘So,” said he, ‘‘ the jury wishing to . ly. 
_ punish somebody for abusing the war-widows, have convicted zt 
my client, and then papa him to mercy!” 


In another case, where real estate was involved, he impa- 
tiently sauntered up to the corner of the Judge’s desk, and 
said, in the midst of the trial, ‘‘ My client has shown that he 
has a share in the property—by C. G.—and the other party 
has shown no title whatever. I submit to your Honor that 


os 


¢ pa Ph Sraited fe the aay without leaving ¢ 


pees Judge Conklin said he never heard such a masterly — 
plea. Others remarked: ‘‘ What a pity Mr. Folsom would 
“not soberly apply to his ers All said it was a most — 
remarkable effort. ee 


Sabbath mornings he ealled all his household together, and 


 byterian service, and he heard (there being an exchange of 


‘Never was there such pleading at the Johnson cou 
- Bar as Gilman Folsom’s argument, above recited, for : a 


The writer, by his invitation, spent a winter in his eee bo. 
and had an opportunity to learn his inmost character. He 74 
called him (the writer) his private chaplain. . On several — 


had family worship, or reading of the Scriptures and prayers. 
On one such oceasion he accompanied the writer to the Pres- 


preachers) Dr. Fuller, of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
instead of the Presbyterian pastor. Doctor Fuller preached | 
a very good sermon, but used one expression a little out of | 
pulpit or correct style,‘* The gymnastics of the mind.” Mr. 
Folsom said, after service, **I would not use that expression— 
it is not in good taste.” Mr. Folsom had a very pure classic 
taste and style at';command. Very few knew what a delicate 
literary taste he had. He often said: ‘*Mr. H., Lam a Puri- 
tan—Vm a Puritan.” He would have no other books on his 
parlor center-table than the great family Bible and Watt’s — 
and Select Hymns, the Psalmody that his old minister in — 
New Hampshire used, a copy of which he obtained for his 
minister, Mr. Davis, a Congregational preacher visiting him. . 

He once, in the presence of his family and the writer, cast 
into the fire a general school history, because he said it was 
not true in particulars of English history, in regard to which 
his memory differed from Mr. Goodrich, the compiler. But 
it is proper to add that there is very great discrepancy in 
English sources of history, so that no two agree. 

Mr. Folsom’s habits, which harmed his usefulness and. 

shortened his days, are too well known in Iowa to need com- 
ment. “He never kept liquor in his house, unless confined by 
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ast illness was, Pa ear rout Hf his course : 

as a friend, the writer must draw a veil. 

to. say, in 1 comparative health, ‘J’ a standing tem- 
lecture to all the young men o the a When ¢ 


f , he said: «] shall never visit your finde My brain 
oesn’t work *— — putting his hand to his head. And, when 


C0 onfined to his home, he said, ‘“‘’'m poomep To DIB!” 


Thus passed away one of the greatest of men by nature, 
who never forgot anything! ‘‘I wish I could forget some- 
things,” he eacld say. He had three dialects—the low, the 


common and the classic English. He excelled in each. 


iz THOUGHT IN EDUCATION. 


BY JAMES F. WILSON. 


_ [An address, delivered at the dedication of the Bloomer Public ‘School 


building, at Council Bluffs, Friday, August 26th, 1881.| 
Mr. PRESIDENT AND CITIZENS OF CoUNCIL BLUFFS: 


MOTIVE is defined to be ‘‘ that which determines 
the choice or moves the will; that which incites 
the action.” It is well that many kinds of motives 

~° 4 operate on men and communities to do proper 
things. If we had always to wait for the best motives 

to induce individual or collective action, we would be 

subjected to much weary delay. The highest results are 

most surely and speedily attained when the purest mo- 
tives induce the action which produces them. But this 
statement must be understood to mean that the character 
of the motives described must incite all of the actors neces- 
sary to the attainment of a proper end which depends upon 
collective movements; for it often happens that desirable 
results are more easily reached by the -co-operative efforts 
of members of a community who are not all actuated by the 


“purest motives. But these exceptions do not affect the truth 
‘of the rule stated. A community may reach a right end 


ari re Sele a hres ae its ates act iar aeane ‘moti es 
_ the rest are impelled by those of a lower order. But all 
---were actuated by the former character of motives, the en 
Plea would be sooner reached and better assured. _ Diversity ‘of 
: motives leads to discussion concerning the means to be em- 
ployed, and, to a certain extent, confuses the movements. 
through which the result is to come. A practical suggestion 
is frequently of more force than a most learned argument. ie 
Not that discussion is to be decried as a thing of mischief — 
always to be avoided, but rather that the necessity for its 
presence is sometimes to be deplored. At best we must 
take the world as we find it, and do’ our utmost to improve 
its ways and advance its interests. We must deal with men — 
on the basis of their diverse motives, and with .communi-— 
ties from the standpoint of their unavoidable divisions con- 
cerning the means for the accomplishment of their purposes. 
mi agi thes several regards we may find almost ever ything with 
: | which we come in contact useful. ; 


’ 


Possibly no motive to human action is more decried than 
selfishness, and yet every man possesses it, and every com- 
munity is moved by it. It is everywhere, and is in almost. 
everything. It comes to us atall times, and shares in most 
ae ae of our endeavors. But it is not the uniformly bad thing we 
Bee are apt to regard it. While it prompts us to do some of the 
a worst things in life, it often moves us to most praiseworthy ef- 
r, BO 5 fort. It may be a help or a hindrance, as we will. If it leads 
ea)" us wrong, it laughs at us and chastises us for our folly. If 
Bee . we are guided by its better promptings, it rewards us with 

many pleasant things. It is an omnipresent force, and is use- 
oa ful or destructive according to the condition of the human ~ 
Mi machinery on which it acts. We can have much of it or 
: little of it. This depends on the steadiness of the hand with 
which we manipulate the valve through which it acts. But it 
is a very curious agent. It plays fantastic tricks on us like 
a harlequin. But only does this when its mask is down, and 
we do not see it. When its mask is up, and we see its. | 
promptings, we turn away from it, and refuse to admit that its 
presence has any influence over us. But in the turning we 
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from wl aioe have turned, away. “But when i 
g on others it always seems to us that it is unmasked, 

e fancy that we can read the influence of the males 
din every moyement. Then it is that we make up the ac- 
count of human actions, and conclude that selfishness prompts : 
_ everything, and that it is wholly bad, little realizing that in 
‘ ie very fact we make an entry against ourselves. The very 

contrast we make between ourselves and others may be the — 
Besenit of the meanest trick that selfishness can play upon us. 


cat diac pnointmonte and pleasures. It is a garden filled 
_ with beautiful flowers and noxious weeds. In deca ae the. 
_ weeds we need not disturb the flowers, but we are very apt to 
do it. I may tell further on how this may be avoided. 


Discontent is another source from which spring a multi- 
_ tude of motives of human action. It is adreadfully disagree- 
4 able presence. It never means to be anything else. But it 
greatly overworks its case. If all discontents were well 
; founded there would be a great deal more of real trouble in 
the world than there is. But most of them are not well found- 
ed, and mankind is finding this out every day, and coming to 
a ee understanding of the true character of this restléss 
_ element in human affairs. And this induces the belief that 
~ discontent is not without its good effects. Every discontent 
is, in-a certain sense, a progressive force in society. It stimu- 
lates inquiry, which leads to a better understanding of the 
causes which give unrest to individuals and communities. 
_ Every discovery that a given discontent is not well founded 
_ creates a conservative force, the tendency of which is to pre- 
vent others and to contribute to the preservation of organized 
society. Not that we may expect the time to come when no 
discontent will appear, this cannot be in the very nature of 
- things. The time will never come when all men will be con- 
tent, and it is not best that it should come. Such a result 
would seriously diminish the mental activities of mankind. 
This is by no means desirable. It is well, therefore, that it 
is impracticable. It is every man’s privilege to grumble, 
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The subject is one of curious study, full of suggestions, sur- “eS 
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usefulness. An exercise of the privilege, in the long run, 
leaves no lasting hurt, on the contrary, it often results in— 
permanent good. To be content leads to inactivity. This is 
not good for either individuals or communities. Its presence 
is indicative of decay. Better have an exaggerated view of a 
present evil than this. Better discontent than stagnation. For 
some of the most admirable progresses in human affairs have 
had their origin in unreasonable discontents. Everything of 


‘the kind brings within our reach a compensation. We must 


learn how to detect its presence, and of this I may say a 
word further on. ; 


There are always multitudes of people who believe that 
the world is going all wrong. There are pessimists. The 
beliefs of these people are founded on more causes than there 
are individuals entertaining them; and each cause involves 
motives to action. It is difficult to make one laugh who is 
always crying. A good result must be a surprise to a person 
who is always anticipating evil. When it comes, itis received 
with ingratitude, and the recipient relapses into gloomy fore- 


indeed it fosmia almost a necessity to some. A grumbler isa t 
disagreeable person; but he is not on that account without his — 
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bodings. Such people are not lovable. They do not give us 


pleasant views of life, nor unfold to us the beauties which 
every mind may command and every hand may manipulate. 
But there are many such people. If we were to calculate the 
world’s chances of going wrong on the basis of the number 
of persons who believe that it is so tending, we should not 
long doubt that the future has great disaster in store for us. 
Fortunately for all concerned, we are not obliged to formulate 
our conclusions from such data. It is our right to challenge 
the opinions of the multitude who live in the atmosphere of 
anticipated calamity. It is our privilege to demand the where- 
fores of the forebodings of evil. It is our duty to test the 
foundations on which apprehension rests. And when we do 
these things an agreeable result comes to us, which leads us to 
wonder at the unrest and anxiety which render so large a pro- 
portion of mankind unhappy, for these tests disclose how 
marvelously slender are the cords which support the world’s 


y other one. Bach 3 individual ate is induged Fi a 
» more or less different from all others; and, taken to- 
, they are as numerous as men mralelicd by their 
ral causes of anxiety. And thus the general solicitude is 
shown to be an aggregation of incongruous details. This 
dominant fact enables us to discover how little real cause 
on is for believing that the world is going all wrong, and 
hat its progress is in the inverse relation from good to bad, 
and from bad to worse. Such is not the tendency of the 
world. Mankind is engaged i in no such march of madness as 
this. To believe that it is, is to doubt one’s self. It is better 
‘to be thankful that one is not as other men are, than to believe 
7 that, as a general rule, all men are wilfully bad. We must not 

weigh others in scales that have become rusty from contact 
; with the damps of our own real or suppositious misfortunes. 
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On the other hand, it is not best to believe that everything is 
going well ego we may be favored with sunshine. If the 
world js not all wrong, itis not safe to conclude that it is all 

: _ right. This would disarm us of power to effect reformations, 

as it would deprive us of those motives which incite us to 
right and persistent endeavors. As great mistakes can be 
made in this respect as in that other which constitutes its op- 
posite. Better is it to believe the doctrine that there is at the 
worst a general average of good and evil, than to accept either 
of the extremes mentioned. But it is not well to rest here, 
for it is a neutral ground where none but negative forces 
exist. Our aim should be to make the right dominant. 


But this is an educational occasion, and what has educa- 
tion to do with all this? Right education has everything to 
do with it; and right,education is what this country must 
have. We are advancing rapidly toward universal educa- 
- tion, and Iowa is aligned with the front rank.. Our position 
is one pleasant to look upon. With a permanent school fund 
of $3,448,411, yielding for the year 1880 an income of 
$282,902; with 11,037 school-houses, wherein were taught 
10,590 ungraded pee 494 graded. schools, in which are 
Aeeloved 1, ,254 male and 14, Bd female teachers, at a cost of 
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$2,901,948 for the year; with expenses connected with school 
buildings of $1,007,492, and contingent expenditures of 
$933,658, making a grand total of $4,843,098 of outlay for 
public schools in a single year, we may justly take some pride 
in our position. And these facts indicate the high degree of 
-interest which our people take in their system of public 
schools. And here it is well to state, that, while our total 
expenditures for schools for the year 1880 were $4,843,098, 
only $282,902 came from the income arising from investment 
of the permanent school fund; $409,113 from the county 
school tax of one mill on the dollar of the property valuation, 
$16,000 from fines and penalties,— leaving $4,035,083 as the 
amount raised by the people in the several school districts 
from taxes voluntarily levied upon themselves. This is the 
practical test of the extent of interest felt by our people in 
their school system; and it evidences their great appreciation 
of the value of education to themselves and to their institu- 
tions. Taxation is not a resort to which the people volun- 


tarily turn to promote objects of doubtful utility. Our people - 


do not doubt in the matter of promoting the efficiency of their 
public schools. They know that the success of our system of 
government depends largely upon the work therein done. 
They realize that in and out of the doors of the public school- 
houses come and go the minds that are to direct the affairs of 
the country, make and execute its laws, conduct its commerce, 
administer its business, create measures for its further de- 
velopment, manipulate its moral forces, and do whatever may 
be done for the promotion of the general welfare. They know 
that the education of the great mass of the American people 
will begin and end in the public school, so far as formal 
instruction is concerned. The millions will never reach the 
higher schools—the academies, the colleges, the universities 
of the country. But the millions will always control, and so 
the education which they derive from the public schools should 
be of the right kind. To be this it must be practical. To be 
practical it must be thoughtful. And this brings me to a 
thought I wish to enforce; for upon it hinges the supreme 
value of our public school system. It is the pivot on which 
I shall turn to account most of what I have already said. 
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: The first thing a pupil should be taught is to think. The | 

potential of educational forces is thought. The pupil 
thinks most will know most. To learn the contents of a 
\ 00k is one thing: to understand the subject of which it treats 
ee quite another thing. The former may be the mere result 
‘ of memory. The pupil who achieves it may be able to 
_ repeat every word between the lids of the book. He may do 
; this, and still not understand what they are intended to con- 
prey. The latter is the product of thought; and its possessor 
_ 1s master of the author’s purpose, though he may not be able 
_ to repeat a single sentence as it is written in the book. Rules 
_ in grammar and mathematics are all very well, indeed are 
; essential. They are the orderly methods devised to aid the 
_ student in his educational efforts. But they are as dead lan- 
_ guages to the unlearned, to one who can do no more than 
_ repeat them. The rule is easily committed to memory: but 
_ it is of little value unless the reason for its adoption is under- 

stood. That a thing 7s every one may know. Why itis, very 
_ few may understand. — For practical purposes the why is not 
_ less important than the 7s. Both are necessary to thorough 


a 


- education. To embrace them both, thought is indispensable. 


No person should be employed as a teacher who does not 
_ know how to think. He cannot teach others to think, unless 
he is a thinker himself. It is a waste of money to employ a 
teacher who cannot command both the 7s and the why. And 
_ when you have secured the best, you should see that he does 
_ his duty in the respect named. A teacher may do much for 
a pupil, but he cannot do all. But if he contents himself 
- with a class recitation which only fills the measure of the text 
of the book, he falls as far short of his duty as does the 
student who merely memorizes his lesson. ) 
The class recitation should be as much an occasion for think- 
ing as is the time devoted to the study of the lesson. No 
- answer should be passed without the reason for it keeping it 
company. The duty of enforcing this rule should be im- 
posed on every teacher, and its performance rigidly exacted. 
Let it be understood that this is the rule for both teacher and 
pupil, and you will soon see a marked improvement in the 
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efficiency of the former, while the averages of the latter will 
always rank closely to perfect. The distinction between dull 
and bright pupils, too much fostered in our public schools, 
will rapidly disappear: The former will be aided in his efforts 


to surmount the difficulties which oppose him in his attempts | 


to acquire education, give him strength to advance and confi- 
dence in his ability to do so; while the latter will escape the 
dangers of superficial education which often attend recognized 
brightness. Not only will this be the case, but departure 
from school will come more nearly meaning fitness for practical 
life. It does not always mean this; indeed, it too often 
means far less than this. Regretfully often it is the pupil’s 
first step in the endeavor to fit himself for the practicalities of 
life. And this applies to all grades of educational life, from 
graduation at the public school to that which marks the 
student’s departure from the most advanced college. It is 
then that the value of thinking comes to the front, and 
enforces a realization of its importance. Then is made plain 
the truth of the old saying that ‘‘there is no royal road to 
learning;” every one must travel it afoot, and there are so 
many earnest toilers in the way that they block it up against 
all who are not as resolute as themselves. Superficial prepa- 
rations for the conflict are but incumbrances. Whatever 
has not been learned aright, must be unlearned. Even 
genius learns that its brightness can be obscured by competi- 
tive thought, and whosoever ‘* depends for. success on what 
nature has done for him, finds himself defeated by some one 
who has done for himself.” A pretender soon gets his 
measure taken. The practical unlearned will readily detect 
the unpracticable scholar. The former now takes rank for 
brightness in the stirring practicalities of life, while the latter 
is consigned to the rear for dullness. 

The world is full of the triumphs of thinkers. Men are 
remembered for what they have done; and all doers have 
been thinkers. When you read of any great deed, you can- 
not rest until you find out who did it. An expression full of 
thought, beauty, and suggestiveness comes in your way, and 
you at once search out the author. An invention which has 


the waka of wankind comes to your notice, and — 
you inquire who was the inventor. You read of 
rs, of kings, of generals, of men of wealth and station, 
; forget them almost as soon as you have passed their 
1ames, unless they have done something worthy of their 
ions and opportunities. Station is nothing. Doing is 
everything: The right ambition is to do something, not 
n merely to be something. It is very common to place before 
the boys of this country, as an incentive to greater endeavor, 
the possibility of any one reaching the highest stations of 
public trust, confidence, and honor. The Presidency, it is 
said, is not beyond the reach of any boy, no matter how 
humble his origin, or how repressive the circumstances of his 
beginnings in life. This is true; numerous instances of the 
_kind are found in the line of our Presidents. But a man may 
be President and die and be forgotten. How many persons 
_ in this audience can mention in their order the names of the 
- men who have been Presidents of the United States, and give 
_ the terms of their administrations? If all, or any consider- 
4 able number can do it, then are you an exceptional audience. 
If I should put the question concerning the Vice-Presidency, 
the inability to answer would be about, if not entirely, uni- 
| versal. And thus we see that high station does not assure 
fame. Deeds do this. We remember Washington not as 
- President, but as the doer of deeds in our Revolution, and as 
the man of exemplary private and public life. We remem- 
_ ber Jefferson not as President, but as the author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Nor is it only in politics and public 
life that this applies. We remember Fulton. because of his 
success of applying steam to navigation; Franklin because 
of the wise things he said, and his connection with discovery 
in the department of electricity. Indeed the doing of bad 
deeds will carry the names of men in the recollection of a 
people when high station with inactivity wholly fail to do it. 
We remember Arnold because of his treason; this was the dom- 
inant act of his life, and-displaced all others. And so fame 
and infamy both depend on what men do. Let this impress 
on each one the supreme importance of doing right. But be 
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assured that right thinking is the surest of all human agencies 
in establishing this practice. And this is why I want method- 
ical, constant, effective habits of thought enforced in our 
public schools. Let this be done, and we shall always have 
men to answer to all the demands of the exigencies of public 
and private life. We will be a nation of people of. right 
tendencies. It is written that ‘they used to go to other cities 
of Greece for rhetoricians, painters and niusic-masters, but to 
Lacedeemon for legislators, magistrates and generals of armies. 
At Athens they learned to speak well, and here to do well; 
there to disengage themselves from a. sophistical argument, 
and to unravel ensnaring syllogisms; here to evade the baits 
and allurements of pleasure, and with a noble courage and 
resolution to confute and conquer the menaces of fortune and 
death; those cudgelled their brains about words, these made 
it their business to inquire into things; there was an eternal 
babble of the tongue, here a continual exercise of the soul.” 


It is not difficult to discover a somewhat striking parallel 
between this statement of Grecian conditions and those which 
pertain to education in this country. The public schools con- 
stitute our Lacedemon, while the higher schools and colleges 
represent the other cities of Greece. But as it required Lace- 
demon and her sister cities to constitute Greece, so our public 
schools and those of higher grade and our colleges and uni- 
versities are necessary to the perfection of our educational 
system. But as Greece drew on Lacedemon for the actors 
in the practicalities of her life, so do the people of this coun- 
try fill the ranks of her public service, commerce, trade, and 
general development, largely from the men whose educational 
advantages have depended on the public schools. Millions of 
our youth step from the doors of the public school-houses into 
the activities of life, while those who go thereto from college 
halls are numbered by thousands. Nor is this a cause of so 
deep regret as some imagine. The experiences of public 
school life are most needful in a republic. The mingling of 
pupils from every grade and condition of our social life is 
helpful in every regard. © Equality is the rule of public school 
associations. The pupils learn to disregard the distinctions of 
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) and eistions i Whoever behaves well is respected Py 
ed as an equal. The son of the rich man soon comes to 
ow that he must toil to keep pace with the boy who knows 
nothing of luxury, and whose home is poverty. This enforces 
_ respect, which is not lost in all subsequent life. Let these 
associations and impressions be strengthened by the processes 
of. right thought, and they grow into most forceful supports 
_ to our social and political fabrics. When the mutations of 
g subsequent life reverse the order of wealth and station of those 
who have gone out from the public schools, the same rule of 
- equality is recognized; and the poor boy who has become the a 
rich man will love oad respect and give a hand helpful to 
the rich boy who has become the poor man. And _ these 
instances are so constant and common all over the land as to 
create a bond of sympathy which will hold our people 
_ together as none have been hitherto. We cannot over- 
estimate the value of this feature of our educational social 
life to our republic. A common interest in public institu- 
tions, enlightened by habits of correct thought and intensified 
by reciprocal sympathy, will prove‘a reliable and enduring 
support to our system of government. 
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But many of our Lacedemonians from the common 
schools are not content until they have scaled the walls of the 
other cities of Greece, and become masters of all they find 
therein. Whatever of art, literature, and science there 
exists, they appropriate. They accustom themselves to the 
walks of advanced culture, and explore all the ranges of the 
school of philosophy. They become an universal presence. 
This tendency toward enlarged and liberal education is one of 
the most hopeful signs of our times. But it more rigidly im- 
poses the duty of giving it right direction in its earlier stages. 
This can only be done by having right modes of thought 
oceupy the first place in the system of instruction practiced 

~ in our common schools. This purpose should meet the pupil 
on his first school day, and become his constant companion 
in hours of study and recitation. It would soon become a 
pleasant companion, leading into lines of mental development 
at once methodical, comprehensive, and forceful. But to 
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reach this result, the teacher must understand his or her duty, 


and feel that it involves very much more than earning a ~ 


salary by presence in the school-room during the hours pre- 
scribed by law, custem; or contract. 


The organization of pupils into classes is a convenience, 
but it must not be allowed to dispense with the individuality 
of the pupil. The class is not the unit in educational work. 
The pupil is the unit. This is the rule on which the teacher 
must proceed. To deal only with the class in the aggregate 
is fatal to right education. A system of instruction which 
proceeds on that principle is almost certain to be at fault with 
every member of a class; for it works wholly in the mental 
grooves of the teacher which may be unlike those of each 
individual in the class. The first duty of the teacher, there- 
fore, is to acquaint himself or herself with the mental pecu- 
liarities of each pupil, and adopt such methods of instruction 
as will meet the requirements of each case. Minds have their 
own lines of movement as planets have their orbits, and it is 
as easy for the teacher to become acquainted with the former 
as with the latter. Let this understanding be had, and teach- 
ing will become comparatively easy. Any other resort leads 
to confusion, difficulty, failure. A pupil cannot make satis- 
factory advancement without thought. He cannot have this, 
if the teacher, failing to understand his peculiar mental 
organization, tries to force him into lines adapted to others 
but foreign to himself. Every pupil can become a thinker. 
Give him a right start, and he will largely work his own way. 
And this is the highest duty of the teacher. I give it this 
rank because it relates to those results in educational admin- 
istration which most intimately affect the interest of the 
public as distinguished from those of the individual. And in 
no other country is this line so distinctly marked as in our 
own. Our people are their own masters of public affairs. 
They make and unmake their laws, and order their ways of 
administration. We are a young nation, but rapidly pushing 
to the front in directing the affairs of the world. Our oppor- 
tunity for usefulness has never been equalled by that given to 
any other people. ‘The duties which this devolves on us are 
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: of supreme importance. We need all the aid we can obtain 


_to assure their right discharge. Our common school system 


is our most important auxiliary. Hence the interest we take 
in it, the money we spend upon it, and the hope we center in 
it. Let it but give us a nation of thinkers, and our future 
will be assured. Give us this, and we need take no concern 
about a supply of statesmen or men of affairs of science, of 
art, of literature, of invention, of trade, of commerce, of all 


__ departments needful in the march of our people toward a 
_ higher development of national life than the world has ever 


witnessed. Right thought can, in a large degree, control the 
selfish tendencies of men and modify the motives which 
spring therefrom. It can stand in the presence of discontent, 
whether this relate to public or private affairs, calm its pas- 
sions and direct its energies into ways of practical expression 
and orderly action. It can lay its hand on that disorganizing 
belief which affirms that the world is going all wrong, and 
discover to its votaries the fact that not only is the good 
equal to the bad, but more, and that the general tendency is 
in the right direction. It is the effective governor of that 
great engine whose structure is human society, regulating its 
motion conserving its forces, and assuring stability and satis- 
factory results. Right thought never permanently leads into 
wrong ways, and is always alert to detect a mistake and to 
retrace its steps. And thus we find an intimate relation 
existing between the three subjects mentioned in the earlier 
part of my remarks, and right education which involves in- 
struction in and the enforcement of right modes of thought. 


In conclusion, allow me to extend to you my congratula- 


- tions on the completion of the educational structure in which 


we are assembled. It is an honor to you and a credit to your 
enterprising city. It is one of the most complete and com- 
modious public school buildings in the State. Its design is 
admirable, and its arrangement about perfect. As you dedi- 
cate it to the use for which you caused it to be constructed, 
so dedicate yourselves to the promotion of right education 
within its walls. Here your children are to be taught, and 
those habits of mind formed in them which will accompany 
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them through life. The foundations of success or failure will 
be laid for them here. Let it not be done without your in- 
spection. It is not enough that you have erected this temple; 
you must see to its. administrations. This for yourselves, 
for your children, and for your country. 


OBSERVATIONS ON TORNADOES IN IOWA. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


AntTm_G_. 


7 HE recent tornado at Grinnell and Maleom calls to 
mind former cyclones at Camanche and near lowa 
City. Itis proper to premise that Iowa is not the 
ef only State where whirlwinds or tornadoes prevail at 
‘intervals of years. They occur in Texas, Georgia, Ohio, 
%, Missouri, Illinois, and all over the old northwestern 
States, as well as in the Pacific States. 


The old English word whirlwind is the true name and 
nature of the wind; tornado is the Spanish name; cyclone is 
the Greek or oriental designation,—all meaning a wind, 
whirling, turning around, or circling about, with the top of 
clouds enfolding themselves into a funnel-shaped cloud, the 
lower end or bottom whirling and taking up and overturning 
everything in its reach. The little eddies that gather up dust 
and straw resemble a tornado, on a small scale. So much for 
the shape or nature of the whirlwind, so destructive of life 
and property. 

The only thing in art, which resembles nature in a whirl- 
wind, is a balloon, in shape and ascent. The basket resembles 
the dust and broken fragments whirling and flying in every 
direction. 


The laws of tornadoes are few. They seldom strike the 
same place the sec 
strikes in the same place. 


oS) 


1. Tornadoes or whirlwinds follow flat and low lands. 
They never strike high points or ridges of land, except when 
passing from one valley to another, and in their course they 
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_ must go over the high land to reach another vale. For exam- 

_ ple, the whirlwind south-southeast of Iowa City, twenty-five 
_ years ago, swept around Lowa City (situated on higher ground), 
destroying everything in its course,— fences, houses, barns, 
stock of all kinds, and vehicles of every sort. A little south- 
east of Crousetown it uptore a cottage and shed, killing the 
owner and his son and grandson, leaving only the floor and 
cellar. One of the men was bent around a fence-post, almost 
stripped of his clothes, boots and all. The infant’s face, in 
death, looked like one shot with sand, all mottled over— not 
at all pale, as usually in death. But mark! a little further 
on, a house and barn, now the property of W. P. Coast, of 
this city, was unharmed and unmoved, and scarcely stirred 
by the storm-current, as it passed, sixty miles an hour. 

Seven miles east of lowa City the tornado struck the Berry 
farm, killed Mr. Jesse Berry, the owner, who had fled to his 
barn, it falling on him and his horses, sending a splinter 
through the breast of his hired man, who died the next morn- 
ing, and breaking the arm of his son, who was carried to the 
city on a stretcher. It made great devastation among 
vehicles and fixtures of all sorts,— smashing a double corn- 
crib, leaving only the floor, destroying the new buggy in 
which Mr. Berry rode out along with a man who went to view 
the farm for purchase. This man saved himself amid the 
storm by falling at the foot of a post and holding on till the 
blast was past. Not a whole spoke was left in the buggy- 
wheels — they were bare hubs when all was over. Two large 
lumber wagons, also, were so broken that there was not 
enough left whole of the two to make one,— one wheel having 
been carried five hundred yards into a field. Near a hundred 
fowls were driven into the hedges, featherless, only nineteen 
being found alive after the storm. 

2. Tornadoes are always accompanied with storm-clouds; 
and, in Iowa, the storm-cloud goes from sixty to seventy 
miles an hour, enough, of itself, to overturn houses and 
uproot trees. But when the whirl is added, its force is incal- 
culable and irresistible. The lightning generally plays above 
the storm-clouds, as they enfold into one another, with terrific 
brightness. 
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For eae ie the ica hin whirlwind, a ee chure ch, 
near what is now Ely,.was unroofed on the windward side, or 
opposite to the storm current. It was by the sudden expan- 


sion. of air in the edifice that the roof on the east side was burst 


off, while the storm struck the west side of the church. So, 
also, a house near Cedar Rapids was unroofed on the east side. 
The expansion of the air inside, with a pressure of about fif- 
teen pounds to. the square inch, gives enough power to throw 
out the wall of any building that man can erect. This is the 


-main force that makes cxplones or whirlwinds so destructive 


and terrific. 

The destructive power of whirlwinds is well Husteatee by 
that which struck Camanche twenty-three years ago. A brick 
tavern stood in its way. A son of the owner heard the roar, 
and rose to shut the chamber window, when, the next he 
knew, he found himself in the street, stripped of his clothing, 
but not so injured that he was not able to help his father dig 
out his sister from the ruins,— the division walls and timbers 
having fallen upon her. The main walls fell outward, and 
hence the less damage to persons. Another large hotel, open 
and unfinished, was little injured. Three hundred buildings 
of all sorts were destroyed. Twenty persons were buried at 
one time, after the destruction of lives and property. 

Some incidents of this whirlwind are worth reciting. It 
started in Hardin county, and was about an hour and a half in 
reaching Camanche. Near Cedar Rapids an occurrence shows 
how buildings should be located to avoid a tornado. A barn 
in a vale was remoyed some five hundred yards, while the 
house and buildings, on a bluff above the barn some seventy- 
five feet high, were safe and undisturbed,— illustrating the 
law that high localities are safe from whirlwinds. 

Further down the valley, toward Camanche, a barn was 
carried off, except the floor and underpinning. The farmer 
went to look for a keg of nails, to fit up some of the broken 
things, and found that two empty nail-kegs, filled with chaff, 
were left standing, while the keg that had nails in it was 


so tightly that he could not pull them out with his 
¢ At Camanche a shingle was blown through the 
ing and plastering of a house, butt-end first, the small end 
_ Sticking outside. Nails from the broken buildings were stuck 
= into the saw-logs at the mill. A joist indented a tree of elm- 
_ wood, partly barked and dried, so deeply that one could lay 
his fist in the hole. Another joist was driven into the same 
_ tree and broken off. A piece of stove-pipe was stuck so fast 
_ into a log that it could not be pulled out by hand. It was cut 
off and carried by Governor Baker to Chicago, to assist in 
procuring aid for the sufferers. A drug store, two stories, ° 
was struck, the lower story crushed out oa the upper story 
let down on the spot, not out of the way. A barrel of 
molasses was thrown out of the back end of a cellar against a 
post, showing the expansive power of air, a vacuum being 
caused by the whirlwind, and the sudden force of the air 
expanding, throwing out the barrel. 
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Mr. Birge’s family, at St. Mary’s, near Mt. Vernon, ne 
county, fled to a cave, as they had no cellar. They were all 
saved, but their house was utterly demolished. Mr. Birge 
stood in the mouth of the cave, and his: hair was pulled 
straight sensibly. A neighbor was saved by holding to a post 
lying on the ground. 

Of the latest destructive tornado at Grinnell and Malcom, 
there is not time now to speak, only that it was most destruc- 
tive of life and property. Forty-four deaths at Grinnell, and 
six at or near Malcom, alone show its fatal effects. At both 
places it followed the vales, changing its course as the land 
lay low and level, leaving the high places unaffected by its 

destructive force. 

- -—s-‘The conclusion of this sketch is— build on the highest 
* ground, and not in low places. Seek cellars and caves, west- 
ward of the storm current. Open windows and doors, rather 
than shut them, till the wind is past. The season for torna- 
does in Iowa is May and June. They generally follow a dry 
spell of weather; but this year they have occurred in rainy 
weather, yet after hot days. 
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ing down ‘tie track, he saw tis nails sticking i in ee ae 


cometh from the south, and turneth round into the north.” 


i work of God. 


These practical observations should be} remember 
More may be said at a future time. It would be well if. 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, D. C., with all its — 
means, would publish “this sort of philosophy of whirlwinds, 
and give their laws. Yet it is true, as Job says: ‘The wind 


And Christ, the creator and Savior of the world, has said: 
‘‘The wind bloweth where it listeth; and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth.” So little do we know of whirlwinds — the strange 


7 EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE AMENDMENT. 


Tuer following Amendment to the Constitution of Iowa was adopted 
by a majority of about twenty-eight thousand, on the 27th of June, 
1882, and it is now a part of the State Constitution, and a matter of 
history: 

“Srotron 26. No person shall manufacture for sale, or sell or keep 
for sale, as a beverage, any intoxicating liquors whatever, including ale, 
wine, and beer. The General Assembly shall by law prescribe regula- 
tions for the enforcement of the prohibition herein contained, and shall 
thereby. proyide suitable penalties for the violation of the provisions 
hereof.” 


FRONTISPIECE. 

Tur Artotype Frontispiece in this number is from the Sowvenzr, of 
Mr. J. F. Hoover, to whose kindness the editor is indebted for a thou- 
sand impressions. It contains miniature portraits of twenty Professors 
in the several Faculties of the State University, who should consider it 
complimentary to them to appear thus in the ANNALS oF Iowa. 


i 


Tus number is printed and bound at the Republican office in Iowa _ 
City, the place of registry of this quarterly as second-class matter. As 
great facilities for publication are here furnished as elsewhere, if not 
greater than have been had at’ Davenport and Des Moines. The illustra- 
tive cut on the first page of this number is borrowed from the Republi- 
can, giving a very good miniature view of the State University buildings, 
including that now in process of erection for the Medical Department. 


Ir is said that the celebrated “scientist” Tyndall amused his last 
days with seeing a shrub grow bottom upward,—a thing that every 
boy in America, that ever drove a stake in a wet place in Spring, has 
witnessed. When will men of science, true or false, have the modesty 
of little children? ‘ é 
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Shak mused o’er an old romance, 

And the glorious peal of the legend 

_ Still held her soul in its trance. 

But her heart was thronged with yearnings 
That cried for utterance. 


I 


The world seemed so pale and dreary, , 


A yain and inglorious play; 

The thundering heroes of old time 
Had left it to fade and decay; 

The radiant soul had departed ~ 
And left the inanimate clay. 


ul. 
She closed the dear book of her heroes, 
And down from the tower she sped, 
Where the shivering leaves of the birches 
A lingering glamour spread. 
Strange murmurs stole through the forest, 
Strange voices of warning and dread. 


IV. 


She stood at the brink of the cascade, 
And heard the loud waters fall; 

Now rising with passionate thunder 
And wresting with clamorous brawl; . 

Now breathing a‘quivering whisper 
Adown o’er the rocky wall. 


Vv. 


Anon o’er the darksome waters 
The shadows of midnight brood, 
And the ghosts of a thousand legions 
Flit through the shuddering wood; 
But still at the brink of the cascade 
The maiden, wondering, stood. 


Mahila dleoh angi scboSSCai 
The tones through the forest stole. 

eget mene. ete 
__ That soothe the unrest of the soul. 
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yi. 
The hopes une young heart had Whewiehed 3 
The dreams of the days gone by, ; 
The yearnings that throbbed in her bosom, 
Deep hidden from mortaleye, = 
Had gained a voice in the m 
- And joyfully rose to the sky. 


1x. 
A tenderly luring sadness 
v Abode in the mellow tone. 
Ah, there was love and solace 
a For a life that was drear and lone! 
i A leap in the dark, a brief flutter, 
And darkly the waves rolled on. 


: 
x. ~ 


Two men, at morn, sought the river; 
And lo! to the tree-roots clung 

The form of a lifeless maiden, | 
So wondrously fair and young. 

“Twas Necken,” they said “who allured her, 
Beguiling her heart with his song.” 
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THE branch. roads and connections of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway embraces more miles of 
track in Jowa than any other railroad in the State. In 
the absence of historical items, for this number of the 
ANNALS, the railroad miniature map above is inserted. 


This matter was crowded out of the regular pages by 
the article on Tornadoes. 


This road extended every aid and facility possible to 
the tornado sufferers at Grinnell and Malcom. 


ment in agriculture and trade. > 


Contributions on these and other topics, suited to 


work, will be welcomed. 


be kept on file as a source of future reference and histor 
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